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In general, they simply taught the three R's and religion on the pattern of the charity
schools then being conducted for the lower classes in Britain.
While the commercial companies of the eighteenth century did make a bow
toward education they did it stiffly and without enthusiasm. Actually, they had little
or no intention of doing more than profiting from trade with the Africans, including
the slave trade. The economic motive which brought the Westerners to the Gold Coast
did not particularly foster education. When, however, it was combined with the
religious-humanitarian-political complex of motives that made up the civilizing mis
sion, then education began to play a more significant role. This happened in the early
nineteenth century.
When the crown took over the Gold Coast forts in 1821, several government
schools supported by public funds were set up, Foster points to the fact that the
British were spending government money on schools in the Gold Coast even before
they began to do so at home in England in 1833. By 1850, however, the trend had
been reversed. The missionary societies had begun to arrive and to establish their
schools aimed at spreading the Christian gospel among the Africans. In fact they soon
took over the government schools as well.
The Wesleyan Mission concentrated on the urban centers of the seacoast setting
up day schools and teaching in English; while the Basel Mission took to the hill
country bringing the children into boarding schools and teaching them in the vernacu-
lar. Foster argues that the Wesleyan approach was more effective, because it responded
to the demands of the urbanizing Africans who wanted to engage more extensively in
the money economy associated with European trade and saw the English education as
a means of advancement to that end. In contrast, the leaders of the upcountry
traditional societies felt that literacy, in English or even in their own languages,
provided no particular advantage for participating in a traditional and agricultural
society; indeed it could be a disrupting factor which they feared. The Ashanti who
dominated the country to the north of the seacoast bitterly resisted Western education
until late in the nineteenth century.
Thus, while the missionaries might see literacy as a means for conversion to
Protestant Christianity, the Africans saw it as either unnecessary or as a means to
advancement in the modernizing exchange economy of trade and commerce that was
being imported from the West. To the middle of the nineteenth century political
power did not rest with the British, but economic power did. Thus, Foster argues, the
African demand for Western education was limited to the urban centers where an
African merchant trading class was developing. These Africans came to agree with the
missionaries on the value of an English Western education; the missionaries got
converts; and the Africans got the means of preferment that would enable them to
deal with the British on terms as equal as possible under the circumstances.
One of the most puzzling aspects to many Westerners about the impact of
British education is that on the surface its academic, literary, and humanistic character
did not seem to be appropriate to the rural, agricultural, traditional societies of Africa.
Indeed it was not, but it came to be greatly sought-after by many Africans who could
see the benefits in it for them. The British have often been criticized for foisting an